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cally ignored. One and one-half pages are given to the Council, and 
less than one page to the little non- Puritan plantations at the mouths 
of the Piscataqua and the Saco. 

As is perhaps inevitable in a work of so large proportions, Professor 
Channing appears to have built his structure on a foundation laid 
almost entirely by other scholars. The foot-notes and bibliographical 
paragraphs at the chapter-ends reveal his familiarity with an enormous 
amount of historical literature, general and special, but the use of the 
sources seems to have been such as would be dictated by his writing to 
the general reader, i. e. by way of corroboration and illustration, rather 
than to the scholar, by way of direct appeal for what the sources con- 
tain. He distinctly disclaims the intention of making a systematic 
bibliography, preferring to be a " reader's guide." This service is 
admirably performed. The notes make discriminating comment on 
practically all the available literature , and serve as a sufficient guide to 
one desiring to read on special topics around and beyond the author. 
Furthermore, the numerous citations of records and printed archives 
make it feasible to check him up on details. Considering this, it 
would perhaps be ungrateful to look for more and to regret that there is 
no indication here of exploitation of the vast stores of unpublished 
material in the various state and local record depositories in America 
and England. Is it asking too much of the author that, when he treats 
the later seventeenth century and that terra incognita, the early eigh- 
teenth century, he forsake the beaten track and blaze the new path so 
much needed ? If he would describe the English attempts in that 
period to systematize and conserve the commercial interests of their 
growing empire, and the simultaneous American struggle to win con- 
stitutions of self-government within that empire, and if he would found 
that description on a study of materials mostly still in manuscript — 
that would be an arduous task , but highly honorable , and such as to 
win him in increasing degree the gratitude of scholar and general 
reader alike. 

Henry Russell Spencer. 

Ohio State University. 

England under the Tudors. By Arthur D. Innes. London, 
Methuen, New York, Putnam, 1905. — 481 pp. 

The History of England from the Accession of George III to the 
Close of Pitt's First Administration (1760—1801). By William 
Hunt. London and New York, Longmans, 1905. — 495 pp. 

The volumes under review occupy places in rival series of cooperative 
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histories of England which are now in course of publication. In one of 
the series it is the intention to outline the history of the nation to 1815 
in six volumes, while the other will include twelve volumes and will ex- 
tend nearly to the present time. It is expressly stated by the editors 
in each case that the volumes have been prepared in response to a de- 
mand for a treatment of the entire field of English history in works of 
convenient size which shall incorporate the best results of contemporary 
scholarship. The purpose has been to produce works which shall 
occupy an intermediate position between the manual or text-book and 
the elaborate monograph or history of a limited period. In the light of 
this statement the volumes should be judged. Original contributions 
to the history of the periods treated are not to be expected, but rather 
a clear presentation of the main aspects of the national life at the time, 
in such fashion as to show the development of the whole. An extended 
use of original sources is not presupposed, though both authors give 
ample evidence of preparation of this kind ; but rather a judicious use 
of the results at which others have arrived. 

Mr. Innes has produced a decidedly spirited and well-balanced ac- 
count of the period of the Tudors. In his pages appear traces of the 
influence of Busch, Gairdner, Brewer, Gasquet, Creighton, Lang, 
Pollard, Hume, Corbett, Seeley, while much of the substratum has 
come from Froude. Good evidence of his sanity is afforded by the use 
which he has made of the last-named writer. His errors both in judg- 
ment and in statement of fact are recognized, but at the same time 
and especially for the second half of the century, Froude 's work is ac- 
cepted as fundamental. Mr. Innes has been especially successful in 
showing the organic relation between foreign policy and the internal 
development of the kingdom , and in this connection his appreciation 
of Wolsey is clear and just. The sinister aspects of Cromwell's career 
are brought into proper relief, but it is shown that his discernment was 
clearer than the king's when he affirmed that a league with the Luth- 
erans was the logical consequence of the breach with Rome. While the 
dominance of Henry's will, even over his greatest ministers, is recog- 
nized, the subordination of the church to the state and the spoliation of 
the monasteries are regarded as his work jointly with Cromwell. The 
separation from Rome is treated as an accident, which did not involve, 
except as a very remote consequence, the establishment of the right of 
private judgment. 

If Mr. Innes holds a brief for any one, it may be said to be Cranmer. 
Earlier studies had turned his attention in that direction, and in this 
volume he repeatedly seeks to rescue the name of that prelate from the 
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charge of moral cowardice with which it is too often associated. He 
was the student forced to take a prominent share in public affairs, a 
man of peace who was dragged into the front of the battle. To him, 
perhaps by virtue of this peculiar inconsistency, is chiefly attributed the 
fact that " the Church of England allows a larger latitude of opinion 
within her borders than any other." 

To Mr. Innes the personal character of Elizabeth presents a well- 
nigh insoluble problem. He halts between the two opinions : that she 
had throughout a profound and reasoned policy, though it was concealed 
by an appearance of capriciousness and deceit, and the view which 
would make recklessness and caprice the essential elements in her char- 
acter and find in good luck the explanation of her success. But though 
his reflections indicate doubt on this point, his treatment of the reign as 
a whole brings the fact into clear relief that personal, local and special 
interests were subordinated with unusual care to reasons of state. But 
this is to be explained in part by the influence of her councilors, in 
reference to whom the great merit of Elizabeth was that she selected 
wisely and kept the best men in office till they were literally worn out 
in her service. The contrast which is drawn between the persecutions 
of Elizabeth and those of her predecessor is a suggestive point in this 
connection. In this period, again, skill is shown in the treatment of 
foreign relations, in reference to which attention may be especially called 
to the manner in which the courtships of Elizabeth are treated. 

The period to which Mr. Hunt has addressed himself involves more 
complicated and far-reaching relations than that of the Tudors. When 
George III came to the throne England had become a great world 
power. Relations not only in Ireland, but in the Orient and in 
America, had come to be of great importance. Parliament had risen 
to be the chief organ in the constitution. Political parties were fully 
organized, and some signs of the later democratic awakening were be- 
ginning to show themselves. The state system of Europe was passing 
through changes, both in the east and the west, which were of the 
greatest moment. Mr. Hunt passes in review the events of this period 
of forty years, on all the theaters of action, and seeks to indicate the 
relation in which England stood to them all. So far as possible in his 
narrative he follows the order of time. On every page appears abund- 
ant evidence that he has diligently used the standard authorities. The 
influence of Lecky, May, Mahan and of the best biographies for the 
period are clearly traceable. The reading of the author among the 
memoirs of the time and among the more original sources in print has 
also been wide. The literature in French and German has been utilized. 
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For the early years of the reign some material has been drawn from the 
Newcastle papers and the Pitt papers, which are still in manuscript. 

The style is condensed, but clear. The pages are packed with infor- 
mation, which in general is well arranged and digested. In all essen- 
tial respects the book fulfils its purpose, that of a compendium of exist- 
ing knowledge prepared for the use of advanced students and readers. 

For this very reason, however, the book lacks individuality. The author 
writes neither as a Whig nor as a Tory. If he cherishes enthusiasms or is 
moved by antipathies, he has little or no space in which to parade them. 
Great personalities and striking events lose some of their prominence 
and sink into the general mass. The book was not written with any 
special purpose , like that of exploiting new material or presenting an 
original view of a period or of facts already well known. It lacks a 
certain spice of originality which is perceptible in Mr. Innes's volume. 
But the reader who desires to review the main facts of the first half of the 
reign of George III will find them better presented, and in more orderly 
fashion, in this volume than in any other with which the writer is 
acquainted. 

As the events of this period were located in four distinct theaters — 
England, Ireland, America, India — while two wars occurred during the 
interval, in which several of the states of the continent of Europe were 
concerned, the question of arrangement involves some difficulty. Mr. 
Hunt has in general adhered to the chronological order of events, and 
in some parts of the book this has been done so strictly as almost to 
destroy the continuity of treatment. For example, the history of the 
British in India during the period is so cut up and distributed through 
the book as to make it difficult to get a clear idea of its significance. 
The same, though to a less degree, is true of Ireland. 

The treatment of the colonial revolt is, on the whole, judicious and 
satisfactory. It is called first a "quarrel" and then a "rebellion," 
with which latter designation some of Mr. Hunt's readers would not 
agree. That Parliament had frequently imposed port duties on the col- 
onies is hardly true (p. 62) , only three such instances having occurred 
before 1765. Jonathan Mayhew is credited without qualification to 
the Unitarians (p. 61). An occasional error in geography appears, as 
when it is stated that after the seizure of Ticonderoga in 1775 Arnold 
sailed "up Lake Champlain and captured St. Johns " (p. 144), and 
also when it is stated (p. 167) that after the engagement at White 
Plains, Washington withdrew to a position " behind Croton river." On 
p. 194 d'Estaing is represented as sailing "southwards" from New 
York in order to reach Newport. I doubt also whether loyalists always 
rode astride " iron " rails. 
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One of the few instances where the undercurrent of the author's feel- 
ing is revealed is on page 71. There he speaks of Camden's argument 
on the repeal of the stamp act as " trash," " more in place in the mouth 
of an American demagogue than of an English judge." The author is 
especially severe on Camden, while Conway and Dartmouth are dis- 
missed with little credit. The Adamses, Patrick Henry and men of 
their class figure very slightly in these pages. The book in general deals 
with external political events, and little inquiry is made into deeper 
natural and social causes. 

Herbert L. Osgood. 



